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Protest to the Cortes 


By THE JESUIT PROVINCIALS OF SPAIN 


The following paper, protesting against the expulsion of the Society 
of Jesus and the confiscation of its goods was issued by the 
Superiors of the five provinces in Spain previous to the 
passing of the draft article of the new Constitution. 

Text reprinted from the Month, a translation 
from El Debate, October 14, 1931. 


WE: the undersigned Provincials of the Society of Jesus 
in Spanish territory, have recourse to the constituent 
Cortes with a demand, the justice and opportuneness of 
which will escape no one. 

From the advent of the Republic the Society of Jesus, 
following the path traced by the Holy See and by the ex- 
ample of Spanish Prelates, has tendered its respect to the 
new regime, prepared to pursue the religious, cultural, and 
beneficent labors proper to its Institute, for the good, peace 
and prosperity of the Spanish nation. The Government 
has in its possession the proofs of this, and we, on our part, 
are conscious of having faithfully fulfilled our duty. 

Similar, without doubt, has been the conduct of other 
Religious Orders; and yet, against them all, in large por- 
tions of the Press and at numerous political and social gath- 
erings, a campaign has been waged, as though they consti- 
tuted a danger to the Republic—a campaign now conducted 
in a more intense and aggravated form in Parliament. 

It is true that, in many of these campaigns, the attack 
has been directed with special rancor against the Society of 
Jesus. But so long as the latter was included in the com- 
mon cause and condemnation of the other Religious Orders, 
we preferred to keep silent. We considered it an honorable, 
and certainly an unmerited, distinction to head the list of 
the persecuted. So patent to the whole world was the sole 
reason of the persecution! 

But now, when we hear that the very people who im- 
pugned the expulsion and dissolution of the Religious as in- 
advisable and opposed to International Right, are seeking 
to concentrate their assaults upon the Society of Jesus, when 
we see that they are asking for an odious law of exception, 
so odious and exceptional that the Society of Jesus would 
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be the only one of existing Associations branded by the Con- 
stitution with the penalty of expulsion and confiscation, we 
should regard it as a grave dereliction of the duties attached 
to our office to maintain silence any longer. This might be 
ascribed by the Spanish people, and even by foreign nations, 
to our fear lest the accusations leveled against us should be 
brought into the light, and to a studied policy of remaining 
in the dark, shielded rather by the tolerance or influence of 
others, than by our own innocence. 

In compliance, therefore, with our duty, and in the de- 
fence of the sacred rights that the Society of Jesus has and 
represents, we venture, with the respect due to authority, 
but also with the calm and frankness springing from a con- 
sciousness of one’s right, not only to manifest before the 
Cortes the profound sorrow caused us by a campaign pur- 
porting to excite against ourselves and our works the hatred 
of the noble Spanish nation and thus prepare the way for 
proscription, but besides to expose our reasons for asking 
from the Public Authority that which is conceded to the 
citizens of every civilized country, and to legitimately estab- 
lished institutions—namely, that we be not condemned with- 
out being heard. 

We are Spaniards, second to none in love for our coun- 
try, and hence we possess all the rights recognized in the 
case of other Spanish-citizens and which have lately been 
confirmed by the Constitution. 

We belong to honorable families; and neither have they 
renounced the defence, that blood-relationship grants them, 
of the lives, honor, possessions, and persons of their sons 
and brothers; nor can we consent that a blot should disfigure 
their names, which are also our own. The deputations of 
parents of religious that have presented themselves during 
these last weeks to the government are proof positive that 
religious life has not slackened the ties that unite us to 
them. 

We are Jesuits, and as such belong to a Corporation 
which, albeit spread throughout the world, is closely and 
peculiarly linked with Spain. Its founder was a Spaniard, 
who fell providentially wounded while fighting for Spain. 
Spaniards, too, were his most notable first companions; and 
its history is in great measure bound up with the peninsular 
and colonial history of Spain. Hence the Society of Jesus 
holds all the rights of a genuinely Spanish Association. 
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Let it be added that during the last fifty years our under- 
takings—religious, cultural and benevolent have multiplied, 
and along with them, our rights and duties within Spanish 
society. The houses we own and the works in which we 
labor are due in part to saving,—the fruit of thrift in regard 
to personal expenses; also to inheritance and gifts from rela- 
tives, and partly to the generosity of persons or societies 
that have devoted some of their possessions to the founding 
of cultural and beneficent institutions, and have confided 
the same to our direction. These founders have a right to 
expect that the Public Authority shall respect their will, and 
cause it to be respected; and that foundational goods should 
be kept for their lawful object, without opening the way to 
breaches of justice, to pernicious precedents and juridical 
appeals, through violation of the right of property. 

The Society’s Activities. As to how the Society of Jesus 
has acquitted itself of its engagements; what advantage has 
accrued to the society from its cultural and beneficent ac- 
tion; what appreciation our numerous undertakings have 
merited from Spanish society—it is not for us to appraise. 
What has been done is in the sight of everyone; we confi- 
dently submit it to the consideration of the Cortes. The 
deeds alleged against us in the so-called “anti-Jesuit” cam- 
paign—what are they? It is not with a frank indictment, 
in which concrete defects in our undertakings are put for- 
ward, that we have to deal. In this campaign, we do not 
meet with cases of any interest, and still less, with cases 
that show signs of a profound and objective analysis of our 
doings. Vague accusations are revived that have often been 
repeated, and-as often disproved in past centuries. Ancient 
slanders are disinterred and reprinted, and new ones are in- 
vented after their model, devoid either of truth or novelty; 
falsehoods, calumnies, and even violent expressions abound. 
This is not an occasion for collecting and rebutting them. 
We confine ourselves to pointing out to the Government that 
it has an easy means for obtaining a true knowledge of the 
facts, and it can then proceed as justice may demand. Our 
activities are manifest. Ask the hundreds of thousands that 
have attended our classes, taken part in our Exercises, heard 
our sermons, have belonged, or still belong to our Sodalities, 
have read our writings, have visited our houses and con- 
versed with us familiarly. And if these witnesses be re- 
jected, as if they were all joined in a big conspiracy for fal- 
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sifying the truth, so be it, let our adversaries only be heard. 
We only ask that definite facts should be specified and 
proved before the tribunals. Because, to refuse recognition 
of the Society’s personality, to limit its right to possess and 
dispose, to restrict activity such as is allowed to other cor- 
porations or individuals, and even to dissolve it, seize its 
goods, and banish it—these are penalties that could only be 
justified by some concrete and grave offence, proved and 
judged. 

We are speaking of the Society of Jesus as a body. For 
were it a question of individual members deserving such 
severe punishment (who, we have good grounds for believ- 
ing, do not exist), chastisement should be inflicted on those 
culpable; it would be unjust, on their account, to penalize 
the whole body, whose laws they would have violated—a 
drastic penalty merited by anyone convicted of crimes pun- 
ishable at law. 

The Accusations. On our side, to the vague charges made 
against us by our opponents, we oppose the following affirma- 
tions. The first one concerns the nature and inmost consti- 
tution of the Corporation to which we belong. All we mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus have joined it, not merely with 
loyalty but with affection and enthusiasm, because we have 
judged it to be good and holy in itself and useful and bene- 
ficial to society and to our country. This intimate convic- 
tion—the testimony of our own conscience—stands con- 
firmed by the witness of others. Not to mention the Roman 
Pontiffs who have over and over again proclaimed the holi- 
ness of our Institute, there are also rulers and men of sci- 
ence, and important centres of culture, courts of justice and 
entire peoples, who in different ways have given it their 
approval. Leaving past history aside, and only viewing the 
world as it is today, we find the Society of Jesus established 
and working peacefully and with general approval, in Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Hungary, 
England, Italy, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, 
in all British dominions, in the Republics of both Americas, 
in Australia, in pagan Asiatic empires, in the Colonies of 
Africa, and in Oceania. And this diffusion under so many 
diverse forms of Government should be noticed. For it is 
impossible to dissemble the fact that a recrudescence of per- 
secution against it has coincided with the advent of the 
Republic. One would suppose—in fact, some have said this 
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—that the Institute of the Society is incompatible with a 
Republican form of Government, or that a monarchical form 
is connatural or consubstantial with the same. A mistaken 
and unintelligent appreciation! To the Society of Jesus— 
as to the Catholic Church of which it is a very small part 
—forms of Government are indifferent and accidental. With 
pliable activity it adapts itself to them all. It is as glad to 
labor in monarchical England, Holland, Belgium, as among 
the Republican peoples of America. And it is precisely un- 
der the most powerful and democratic Republic in the world 
—the United States of North America—that the life of the 
Society has developed with the most vigor and with greatest 
approval. There, in centres of Higher and Secondary 
Studies alone it counts 59 establishments and 60,000 alumni. 

The second affirmation that we oppose to the accusations 
of our enemies is the public fact of the religious, cultural, 
and beneficent works which—side by side with the Secular 
Clergy and the other Religious Orders and Congregations— 
we, in our modest sphere, are carrying on for the good of 
Spanish society. It is impossible to set them out within the 
limits of this document. But in the pamphlet accompany- 
ing it, will be found a sketch of some aspects of our under- 
takings. 

If it be contended that we are in error, or that we cun- 
ningly hide the offences which are imputed to us—which 
would suppose refined malice on the part of our thousands 
of members—and which are unperceived by those dealing 
with us most intimately, then let this be established before 
competent authority. In the days of absolutist monarchy, 
Charles III could promulgate that “incredible Pragmatic 
Sanction”—so styled by Menendez Pelayo—whereby, for 
“reasons locked up in his royal breast,” he expelled without 
further enquiry from these realms four or five thousand 
Jesuits, and ordered their temporal possessions to be seques- 
trated. In our own day, no democratic authority would 
wish to disgrace itself, by using power despotically for tread- 
ing underfoot the most elementary human rights—the very 
basis of every Constitution in civilized countries. 

We ask for no favor nor privileged treatment, but only 
that we be heard and have justice done to us, as is accorded 
to every corporation and individual. But if, out of ani- 
mosity, we should be driven from our fatherland, or our 
life there should be made impossible, the sons of the Society 
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of Jesus, after the example of their forebears at a memorable 

epoch when exiled to the shores of Italy, would pardon the 

injustice, and, praying to God for our persecutors, we would 

migrate in resignation to other lands, always bearing in our 

heart amidst unceasing activities, our love for Spain, our 

beloved country. 

(Signed) ANTONIO REvUELTO—Pyov. of Andalusia. 

Jost Marta Muratt—Prov. of Aragon. 
SEVERIANO AzconA—Prov. of Castille. 
ENRIQUE CARVAJAL—Prov. of Léon. 
ANTONIO Mepina—Prov. of Toledo. 








The Church in America: 
An English View 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


Are we American Catholics too highly organized? What are our 
problems? Are we better off than our English brethren? 
These and other questions are answered by a Londoner 
who looks us over and tells us what he thinks. 

Reprinted from the Catholic Survey. 


8 yo of the difficulties in approaching the United States 
from any angle is that one is dealing with a continent 
and a country at the same time. Politically we are dealing 
with a country, and a country which since the second part 
of the 19th century, that is to say, since the Civil War, 
has shown a growing tendency towards centralization. Po- 
litically it is preeminently a nation, and probably the most 
powerful nation in existence today, for the British Empire, 
continuing that decentralising process, inherent in its very 
nature and arising largely from geographical necessity, has 
become a loosely bound system of states with varying views 
on foreign policy. Thus the United States has in this cen- 
tury definitely taken the place occupied by the British Em- 
pire in the 19th as the most powerful sovereign state. I say 
most powerful and not the greatest, as views of greatness 
will differ and each will apply his own standards. But so 
far as the position of nations can be judged by such criteria 
as population, natural wealth and, above all, the potential 
power which a nation possesses, to impose its will upon the 
world, by such criteria as these, the United States must be 
counted the most powerful nation of the present day. 

The paradox, however, is that national as it is politically 
and in its sentiment towards the world, nevertheless its im- 
mensely diverse population and its enormous variety of 
languages, the huge influx of races from Continental Europe, 
from Russia, and to a less extent from Asia, gives it a social 
complexity in striking contrast to its political unity. Liter- 
ally millions of immigrants have entered the United States 
since the beginning of the 19th century, with results which 
have been duly noted by almost as many observers who 
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have from time to time published their impressions of the 
country. But perhaps the most amazing result of all has 
passed unnoticed. It is that, in spite of these formidable in- 
vasions, the original English-speaking stock of America, 
threatened time and again by successive waves of foreigners, 
has none the less maintained its political supremacy and 
imposed its language, laws and culture upon millions whose 
background and racial origin are wholly alien. So much so, 
that even one generation is enough to turn a Scot from 
Aberdeen, a Russian Mujik, a Neapolitan peasant, a Swedish 
farmer, a Dutch business man and last, but not least, a Ger- 
man professor into something which, without attempting to 
analyze it too closely, we yet can never fail to recognize as 
an American citizen. Can history afford any parallel to so 
rapid a process of naturalization? It would be difficult to 
find one. But stranger still this transmutation is effected 
with as little apparent effort or consciousness as: Nature her- 
self displays in changing the color of certain animals to 
meet their environment. 

And here the question may be asked what has all this 
to do with the Church in America. It has this to do with 
it, that to understand the problem and the character of the 
Church in America we must bear in mind the considerations 
just set forth. 

The irresistible, even if unconscious, influences which 
have moulded successive racial groups into the American 
model were not exercised without the ruthless destruction 
of those foreign characteristics with which they arrived in 
the country. The ruling classes in America, it must be re- 
membered, until the middle of last century, were almost 
entirely English and Protestant. English by race, law, and 
custom. Protestant in Religion and outlook. The interest- 
ing Catholic settlement of Lord Baltimore in Maryland was 
a conspicuous exception. But, generally speaking, through- 
out the Northern and Southern States, when the Americans 
separated themselves politically from Great Britain at the 
end of the 18th century, they retained intact their English 
inheritance in law, custom and religion. Thus, when immi- 
grants with a culture intensely Catholic, say a Bavarian or 
Italian, arrived on the shores of the United States, they 
found themselves thrust into an environment where, not 
only their language and civilization were regarded as some- 
thing bizarre by the general public but, much more serious, 
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where it was taken for granted that their religion was absurd 
and superstitious. Isolated by the necessity of obtaining 
employment here, there, and everywhere, very soon scattered 
and removed far from the possibility of attending Mass or 
of practising their religion; unable to organize for the de- 
fence of the Faith; handicapped by ignorance of the new 
language, these unfortunate people in large numbers must 
either have lost the Faith themselves or failed to hand it on 
to the next generation. For so great is the power of en- 
vironment on the isolated individual and so strong is his 
fear of ridicule when called upon to support alone a strange 
custom in opposition to the group in which he lives that, 
humanly speaking, the earlier Catholic immigrants, who ar- 
rived in small groups, would undoubtedly have been divested 
of their religion in the same way as they lost their former 
national characteristics. And there is evidence to show that 
this indeed happened. The process consisted in the reitera- 
tion of the statement that there was something alien to 
American culture in the Catholic religion. This belief was 
spread and accepted with such persistency that there exists, 
even today in some American circles where prejudice ob- 
scures judgment, a survival of this strange fiction, namely, 
that it is impossible to be at one and the same time a true 
Catholic and a true American. One can easily imagine 
with what effect this was brought to bear upon the immi- 
grant aspiring to American citizenship, and how strong the 
character of those must have been who successfully resisted 
it. In a word the forces against the Catholic immigrant up 
to the middle of the 19th century were overwhelming and, 
humanly speaking, as has just been said, the majority must 
have become Protestant Americans and the Church in 
America would consequently be today only a small and 
inconspicuous body. How comes it then that on the con- 
trary it is today the most influential and most flourishing 
religious community in the country? The answer, of course, 
is that the ways of God are inscrutable. But one can trace 
to some extent the instruments which He uses. In this case 
it was the arrival of the Irish which saved the situation. 
The enormous Irish immigration to America since the mid- 
dle of last century is a very interesting chapter in American 
history. Though immigration from European countries had 
continued since the beginning of that century and earlier, it 
was only in small numbers that the previous immigrants had 
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arrived. The arrival of the Irish after the middle of the 
19th century was the first example of mass immigration. 
With unbelievable rapidity and thoroughness the Irish im- 
migrants and their offspring proceeded to organize the 
Church in America. They encountered the same disintegrat- 
ing forces, which immigrants from other nations had met. 
But they had two advantages. Unlike immigrants from 
Continental Europe they had not the obstacle of language 
to overcome; and, still more important, their number gave 
them a strength and cohesion which was of inestimable 
value. 

With a tenacity not to be excelled, and with that pug- 
nacity which is one of their special characteristics, the Irish 
fought their way forward over unbelievable obstacles and 
prejudices and succeeded in a surprisingly short time not 
only in identifying themselves with America, but also carry- 
ing with them, as they went, the Catholic religion, which 
they planted triumphantly in the very heart of American 
life. 

When, therefore, other racial groups arrived in America 
in larger and larger numbers they, unlike earlier immigrants, 
found the Church already firmly established in the country. 
That in the circumstances was of incalculable value, and it 
is a debt which the Catholic Church, not only in America, 
but throughout the world, will always owe to the Irish race. 

The Church in America is often criticized for being too 
highly organized, but it must be remembered that without 
organization Catholics would have been lost. Organization, 
which is today of secondary importance, was not so very 
long ago and, in some parts of America is still today, an es- 
sential of their very existence. This may be the reason why 
American Catholics are so much more inclined than we are 
in England to act in groups. 

It is a familiar sight in the Cathedral of New York and 
elsewhere to see the police and other public officials corpo- 
rately attending Mass and receiving Holy Communion. The 
spirit of Community action seems to be natural and to be 
aroused with the minimum of effort. It is often an inspiring 
spectacle, when, for instance, the Eucharistic Congress was 
held in Chicago, to see the number of organized societies 
and groups which participated. 

This article might easily have been devoted exclusively 
to a discussion of Church organization in America. Strik- 
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ing figures could be marshalled illustrating the size and im- 
portance of the dioceses: the Catholic population, the num- 
ber of schools, colleges and religious institutions, the large 
circulation of the numerous Catholic reviews and periodi- 
cals; the work of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and its many committees. But these are matters on which 
information can be obtained in any reference book, or cer- 
tainly in the American Catholic Directory. 

There are today over 100 Archbishops and Bishops gov- 
erning the Church in America, and some of the dioceses 
cover an area larger than that of France and Germany com- 
bined. Other dioceses, chiefly comprising the urban popu- 
lations of the Eastern Seaboard, though smaller in extent 
have so large a membership that their importance almost 
equals the Metropolitan Sees of Paris, Warsaw and other 
Catholic capitals. The Archbishops of four of the chief 
American cities have been created Cardinals, thus indicating 
the importance which the Holy See attaches to the Arch- 
dioceses of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Finally, the latest census reveals a Catholic population 
of over 20,000,000, whilst the number of religious houses 
continues to increase in proportion to the Catholic popula- 
tion. It is also a matter of record that over 39,000 Ameri- 
cans were received into the Church last year. But the 
statistics of the Church’s organization and growth in any 
part of the world, however imposing they may be, are merely 
a picture of the framework for the inner spiritual life—the 
only true measure of strength. One can guage this in 
America no more than in other countries. Much, however, 
can be surmised from what is seen. One is struck by the 
devotion at Daily Mass in the various churches throughout 
the country. One is astonished to see the number of clerks 
and office workers daily receiving Holy Communion at the 
mid-day Mass in the Cathedral of New York. It is signifi- 
cant that there is a growing attendance at various retreat 
houses. The number of vocations to the secular clergy and 
religious orders for men and women is very large. Such 
things as these, though they touch perhaps only a small part 
of the Catholic body, are indications of a deep spiritual 
life. There are, of course, obvious dangers, which threaten 
the Church in America as there are elsewhere. Perhaps one 
is its very prosperity. But that is tempered greatly by the 
fact that this prosperity is by no means uniform. There is 
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no diocese in America which is not constantly reminded 
of that fact. At one point the Church is strong and wealthy, 
so strong and firmly rooted that one has the impression of 
living in a Catholic country. A day’s journey takes one to 
a state with churches sparsely scattered through immense 
areas, very few priests, and many of them living in great 
poverty. In short, you find yourself in an essentially mis- 
sionary country. This is a contrast which is often disre- 
garded in speaking of the prosperity of the Church in 
America. Moreover, there is the complexity of rites—com- 
munities living in various parts of the country under the 
central jurisdiction of their own Bishop. Again, there is the 
unimaginably difficult negro question, which is now pressing 
with greater and greater urgency on the Catholic Church. 

I shall not touch upon the many problems in the intel- 
lectual field which confront American Catholics. They are 
the same which we have to meet in England. But, speaking 
with all the diffidence which one should feel in criticizing 
a foreign country, it seems to me that the great majority 
of American Catholics are only just beginning to realize the 
intellectual problems with which we are beset today. At 
the beginning of this article it was observed that America 
had now become the most powerful nation in the world. 
That position is reflected, so far as American Catholics are 
concerned, in the position which they occupy vis-a-vis their 
fellow Catholics throughout the English-speaking world, 
where their numbers and influence have given them at least 
a temporary leadership. One has only to compare the 
relative position of English and American Catholics in Rome 
today and twenty years ago to realize the significance of 
this remark. 

It is a position of immense responsibility calling for a 
broad international outlook. It can only be adequately ful- 
filled if a larger number of American Catholics accustom 
themselves to take a keener intellectual interest in the affairs 
of the Church. I do not mean to imply that the intellectual 
is in any sense on a par with the spiritual life. An intel- 
lectually alert Catholic body is not necessary to religion, 
but it is a very useful attribute, particularly in the present 
age. There are many interesting study movements in so- 
cial, economic and international affairs developed through 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. But, generally 
speaking, I have gained the impression that the Church in 
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America is still parochial in character and outlook. When 
one considers the intellectual activities of Catholics in Eng- 
land, and when one reflects that we in England number 
scarcely as many as the Catholics of New York, one realizes 
what a vast opportunity American Catholics have in that 
direction. 

I would not, however, end this article on a note of 
criticism. I should like to end with the statement of my 
belief that in a comparatively short time, owing to the 
steady increase of Catholics in the British Empire and the 
United States, the English-speaking element in the Church | 
will be the strongest in numbers and influence. Many close 
ties at present unite the English-speaking world, but the 
strongest of all will then be added in the unity of faith held 
by the majority of each country, a unity which we shall feel 
all the more strongly if, as it seems more than probable, we 
shall have to exercise it for the protection of the Church’s 
rights in other parts of the world. Before this century ends 
it may see the English-speaking Catholics occupying that 
preponderant numerical position which for so many cen- 
turies has been held by the Latin races. May we in that 
case offer as great a spiritual contribution to the Church as 
they have in the past! There could be no nobler ambition 
than that. 








Medicine and the Church 


VERY REVEREND D. J. CANON HANNON 


A sermon preached at St. David’s Cathedral to the Catholic Doctors 
at the British Medical Association’s Annual Conference 
held at Cardiff, July, 1928. 


N an occasion like this, when the British Medical As- 

sociation is holding its annual conference in this city, 
it is a very exemplary act on the part of the Catholic mem- 
bers of the noble profession to pause in the midst of their 
deliberations, and assemble before the altar, to assist at a 
corporate act of worship, in honor of God, the fount of 
knowledge and the final end of all research. It bespeaks 
in their regard a recognition of the claim which the Divine 
Law has on their conscience, and a sincere desire in all their 
pursuits to act in strict conformity with the teaching of 
God’s infallible church. 

I suppose that medicine is as old as the human race. 
From the moment when our first parents went out of the 
garden of Eden with frailty and human suffering, the heri- 
tage of sin, then began that great evolution of knowledge ° 
which today is known as medical science. Of course when 
we get into the twilight of myth and fable we can only 
conjecture what might have happened. But doubtless some 
herbal plant possessing medicinal qualities was first plucked 
to cure the primitive dietetic pains which heralded indiges- 
tion into the human family. Later on from individual ob- 
servations principles were evolved, and these uniformly ar- 
ranged led by a process of induction to a knowledge of the 
nature, growth, and treatment of human maladies. There 
was certainly medical knowledge, advanced for the time, 
in the old pre-Christian civilizations of India and Egypt. 
Greece, too, the parent of modern medical science, assimilat- 
ing what was worth conserving from past civilizations, con- 
tributed her quota to the fund of knowledge relative to the 
nature, growth, and treatment of functional and organic 
disorders in the human complex. We know, moreover, that 
medical science in its beginnings was theurgical in character. 
Among the ancients Apollo was regarded as the God of 
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medicine, and in post-Homeric times A®sculapius, a deified 
Thessalian prince, gave health through oracles at religious 
groves. Doubtless these oracular pronouncements, which 
were nothing else but dietetic hints from the priests, from 
the beginning gave medicine a religious garb in the eyes 
of the populace, and led to the vulgar belief that health and 
disease were the blessing or curse of the Gods and had to be 
procured or averted through the medium of the priesthood. 
At an early date, therefore, there was a close relationship in 
popular imagination, albeit based on superstition, between 
religion and medicine, and the priests in consequence were 
the first practitioners in the great profession. 

The advent of Christianity into the world with its uni- 
versal law of charity gave a great impetus to the study and 
practice of medicine in all its branches. The welfare of 
man, body and soul, was the perpetual solicitude and ever- 
abiding care of the Church. Mens sana in corpore sano 
was the motto which everywhere was emblazoned on all her 
enterprising activities for the social, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual uplift of the masses which came under the elevating 
influences of her beneficent control. The Church appearing 
on the stage of the world’s theatre as the great harbinger 
of truth and enlightenment, did not disdain to cultivate and 
adorn any science which elevated and ennobled those 
creatures in whose temporal and eternal destinies she felt 
the keenest throbs of a maternal heart. Hence the Church 
has ever been the friend and the patroness of all the arts 
and sciences. Many of them have been cradled in her lap 
and grown up to maturity beneath her fostering hand. 
Medical science was no exception to the rule. In fact no 
study appealed more to her maternal instincts when she 

. beheld misery and suffering among her unfortunate children. 
Although hospitals originated in general philanthropy, as we 
have evidence that public institutions for the sick and the 
cure of disease existed amongst the Buddhists a couple of 
centuries before Christ, and were also found in South 
America on its discovery, nevertheless it was the Apostolic 
Church through the ministry of the Diaconate which placed 
the nursing of the sick and the aged amongst the foremost 
cares which are encumbent on the State in any properly or- 
ganized scheme of civilization. On account of the Roman 
persecutions, which for several centuries raged with diabolic 
ferocity, the Church could not carry on her great work of 
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beneficence and philanthropy in tending the sick and com- 
bating disease. But when Constantine gave peace to the 
Church, then we see her stepping out into the arena of the 
world’s social life and taking her part in the leavening of 
society. Under her patronage all the sciences progressed 
apace, and with them the study and practice of medicine. 
The monasteries became the homes of learning. The schools 
attached to the monasteries, the cradles of the future uni- 
versities, carried outside the cloister among the laity the 
fruits of the study of the monks within the monastic en- 
closure. In those days every priest was a physician and 
every Doctor of Divinity was also a Doctor of Medicine. 
Some priests and monks attained such an importance in the 
profession as to be Physicians in Ordinary at the courts 
of princes. There was quite a rich and varied literature 
written by the priests on medicine in all its branches. 
Among others one might mention Tertullian and Clement 
of Alexandria in the second century, Lactantius in the 3rd- 
4th, St. Benedict of Nursia and Cassiodorus in the 6th, 
St. Isidore of Seville in the 7th, St. Hildegarde the Abbess 
in the 12th, and many abbots too numerous to mention. 
This period was also remarkable for the number of insti- 
tutions and public hospitals erected in various parts of 
Christendom under the egis of the Church for the care of 
the sick, the foundling, the feeble-minded, the leper, the 
unemployed, and the pilgrim. Suffice to mention those of 
Cesarea, Rome, Constantinople, and Milan. Not only did 
the children of the Church lay the foundations of the glory 
which those great schools of medicine at Salerno, Bologna, 
Padua, Rome, Florence, Montpellier, Paris, and Toledo, 
were afterwards to attain, but many an honored ecclesiastic 
even of the highest ranks is found among the medical alumni 
of fame on the books of those distinguished universities. 
But the time came when the Church for wise reasons 
forbade ecclesiastics to engross themselves in the study of 
medicine, and handed it over to the lay faculty. In the first 
place, it is a secular study and should not distract ecclesi- 
astics from studies more native to their vocation. Secondly, 
abuse had crept in, inasmuch as medicine was becoming too 
speculative to the detriment of its practical side, consequent 
doubtless on the scholastic influences of the time which 
were reviving the Aristotelean system of dialectics. Finally, 
it was very easy for a cleric practising medicine to incur the 
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ecclesiastical censure of “irregularity,” or suspension from 
the licit exercise of his priestly office, if in cutting and 
mutilating he was guilty of a mistake through culpable 
ignorance or neglect. All these reasons, coupled with the 
fact that the lay medical profession was able to look after 
its own specific province of theoretic and practical medicine, 
induced the Church to pass laws forbidding the practice of 
medicine to clerics. From this time onward, that is, from 
the 12th and 13th century, although ecclesiastics have at 
times shed lustre on the profession, the clergy as a body 
gave up the study and practice of medicine; it has ever 
since been in the hands of the laity, who have brought it in 
all its branches to the perfection and maturity which it en- 
joys today. So much for the part the Church as played 
through the ages in the evolution of the science of healing. 

As a priest, and therefore an ambassador of Christ, I 
may be permitted to utter briefly weighty words of warning 
to Catholic doctors, to enable them to discharge faithfully 
and with fruit the onerous duties of their responsible pro- 
fession. 

In the first place, remember that your calling as healers 
of the sick is a sacred calling, and comes next in importance 
to the sacred Priesthood itself. Like a priest, you enter into 
the inner sanctuary of the human soul. You touch life at 
its most vital and momentous issues. You usher the soul 
into this world, you escort it to the very threshold of the 
next. This is a priestly office, and men who exercise it 
should be upright in character, and of unblemished integrity. 
The Divine Healer of Galilee and Judea should be your pat- 
tern and exemplar in the sacred ministry of healing. 

Secondly, be mindful you are the custodians of the na- 
tion’s health. On the health of a nation depend many 
things, but most of all its religious life and supernatural 
outlook. The appeal of religion, being based on reason and 
faith, requires in its votaries unimpared faculties, and sound 
conditions of mind and body. Disease, mental weakness, 
and bodily infirmity, though often utilized by the saints to 
their greater glory and merit, are not ideal conditions for 
the nurture of the spiritual life. Moreover, the magnitude 
of the supernatural is often measured by the material foun- 
dation on which it is reared. The Church, having nursed 
your science in its infancy and handed it over to you as a 
precious charge, has a right to expect from you in return a 
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sound healthy subject on which she can build the super- 
natural man. Do not, then, betray the trust of the Church. 

Again, as members of an infallible teaching Church, 
you have a duty to sanctify your profession and keep it im- 
mune from pagan teaching and immoral practice. Birth 
control and sterilization of the unfit are doctrines which are 
preached by members of your profession not of your re- 
ligious persuasion. Propaganda of this kind, dear brothers, 
is, as you know, an outrage on human nature, a challenge 
to the Divine Law, and the prolific source of many moral 
and social evils both for the individual and the community. 
Any nation which suffers this massacre of its innocents and 
butchers its weak and defenceless is heading for the abyss. 
These crimes against nature have dug the graves of nations 
in the past, and will bring modern civilization to a speedy 
demise if sound Christian teaching does not point out the 
remedies for the evils they are supposed to counteract. 

Again, Catholic medical men and women should not be 
ignorant of the social teaching of the Church. The nature 
and dignity of man, as proclaimed by the Church, postulate 
a certain social atmosphere and a particular refined environ- 
ment to assist every individual sent on its way to its Maker. 
Conditions of life, the housing problem, infant mortality, 
child welfare, purity of food and drink, all these things, as 
fervent Catholics, should engross your attention, because 
they form part of the Church’s social reform for the oblitera- 
tion of the plague spots on our modern civilization vitiated 
by competitive commercialism. 

In fine, we pray earnestly for you in the discharge of 
your high office. The Chief Pastor in this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard, standing at the altar to offer anew the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, the priests, the people, your brethren in the faith, 
we all pray that the Holy Spirit of God may be in the midst 
of your deliberations, that you may return to your labors 
freshened by your discussions. May the Divine Physician 
ever guide you in life, come to you with His healing in the 
sickness of death, and beyond the veil, when the art of 
healing will no longer be required, may you be consoled with 
those words of joy and recompense, as you enter the land 
where sickness and death are no more, “J was sick and you 
visited me... . Enter into the joy of the Lord.” 
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